MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

when the wind blew your way, made a continued stay
impossible. Dead chiefs were carried in state from village
to village for months, and in each village were kept exposed
for weeks on a wooden platform; Bacchanalian revelries
went on as long as the visit lasted, and it was a common
thing for the young men, at the height of the festivities, to
go and stand under the platform and rub all over their
bodies the liquid matter which oozed from the corpse and
trickled through the planks.

Not only the dead but death itself seems not to inspire
the Sakalawas with any terror. Their burial rites are of the
merriest, and anybody unacquainted with the customs of
that nation would be convinced, on first witnessing the
approach of a funeral cortege, with its gay music, its
bullock-cart decorated with bunting, shining pieces of
metal, and small mirrors, that it was a nuptial party. Again,
suicide by one of the many deadly poisons that abound in
every thicket of that island, where, as in Ireland, venom-
ous snakes do not exist, is resorted to quite as a matter of
course, on the least provocation, even by children when
they have been scolded by their parents.

Nearly all natives, including most of the Mohammedan
tribes, are, with the exception of the Somali and the warrior
castes of the Nilotic tribes, passionately addicted to drink.
There is much truth in what has been written: that the
whole population of tropical and subtropical Africa is
drunk after sunset. Many kinds of fermented liquor exist,
some of which are very palatable, as, for instance, the
honey beer of the Wataveta, or a kind of champagne that
the Wabena produce out of the sap of a bamboo, which,
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